The concept outlined above would leave the storage sites for excess pluto-nium physically located in Russia and the United States, under these countries' control, but with international monitoring to verify the commitment to non-weapons use or disposal. The incentive to put material in such stores would derive entirely from the security and political benefits of doing so.
This concept could be modified or supplemented. Financial or other incentives might be provided to encourage placing the maximum amount of material into such stores. Management, control, or outright ownership of the stores and the material in them might be transferred to other parties, such as an appropriate international group. The material might even be relocated to some other country. The concerns motivating such proposals apply primarily to Russian plutonium, but if reciprocity or parallelism is desirable for political reasons, similar steps could be taken with U.S. plutonium.
A Plutonium Purchase?
The United States and Russia have agreed in principle to deal with the somewhat parallel case of HEU by a simple purchase. Provided certain conditions are met, the United States will buy 500 tons of HEU, blended down to low-enriched uranium (LEU), and ship it to the United States (see "The HEU Deal," p. 130). If the deal is successfully implemented, financial incentives will be provided to Russia, management and ownership of the material will be transferred, and the material will be physically relocated from Russia to the United States.
A similar deal could be envisioned for excess weapons plutonium. Plutonium, however, is not economically competitive in the current fuels market and, unlike HEU, cannot be blended to a proliferation-resistant form for transport. Hence a plutonium purchase would require a subsidy motivated by security concerns and careful management of the proliferation risks inherent in transport. Either the United States or another country could purchase the plutonium, for eventual storage and disposition in that country, or an international consortium could coordinate the purchase, possibly with the idea of using the plutonium in reactors in Europe and Japan that are already scheduled to use plutonium fuels under existing plans (see Chapter 6).
Since plutonium has no value in the current nuclear fuels market, setting a rational price would be difficult. But given that 500 tons of HEU is to be purchased for $ 11.9 billion, the price for 50 tons of plutonium (which has the same energy value per ton, but requires much greater investments to use) should not significantly exceed $1 billion and might be substantially less. Like the HEU deal, such a purchase would provide a financial incentive for dismantlement and safeguarded storage, encouraging not only Russia but other states such as to follow throueh on their disarmament commitments. The additionalI >iieeior General Hans Hlix has offered the agency's services in ..iii-vMi.u.htiy liv.ilf m.iU-1 tats liom dismantled weapons. The need to deal with such materials and with Hi.- '-'i.iw »n>- <-^ «•'•-. i>l «ivilian sep;ir;ileil (ilulonium has precipitated renewed interest in such concepts in .,,-!i! ,,-.«• tti l.itr I•>'».'. minimal discussions of a possible "international management regime" for
